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“ BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.” —Cowper. 
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THE WATCHMAN SAW HIM BUT PASSED ON, BAWLING THE HOUR. 


THE FOSTER-BROTHERS OF DOON. | 
A TALE OF THE IRISH REBELLION. 
CHAPTER XXXVII.—WOLFE TONE’S PLANS. 


Tuat little matter of the second witness was puzzling 
more heads than Colonel Butler’s. On it seemed to hinge 
the successful prosecution of treason trials in Ireland for 
the future; and the establishment of a precedent of the 
sort was of great consequence to the Government. It 
was the earliest point debated in the trial of William 
Jackson, April 23rd, 1795; and, despite the utmost ex- 
ertions of his counsel, Mr. Curran, who denounced what 
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he called “ the injustice of convicting for high treason in 
Treland on the evidence of one witness, while two are re- 
quisite in England” (under 7 William 11), the matter was 
decided against the prisoner by the judges. At a later 
period, the law was assimilated in both sections of the 
United Kingdom, by an Act introduced by Lord Holland. 

There was documentary evidence in abundance against 
the unfortunate man, who had so far forgotten the dig- 
nity of his profession (he was a clergyman) as to become 





a mover of sedition. But the single witness was the at- 
torney Cockayne, who had betrayed all Jackson’s letters 
to the Government, and was deep in his confidence. The 
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universal detestation for this man and his treachery found 
ample voice in Curran’s invective. “Gentlemen of the 
jury,” quoth he, “did you ever hear of a man sacrificing his 
life to the law of the country upon the testimony of a sine 
gle witness, and that single witness, by his own confession, 
an accomplice in the crime? Take hisown vile evidence for 
his character: he was traitor to his client. He was the spy 
that hovered round his friend, and coveted the price that 
was to be given him for shedding that friend’s blood. 
He was the man who yielded to the tie of three oaths of 
allegiance, to watch and be the setter of his client, to earn 
the bribe of Government, secure with his pardon already 
in his pocket. He was to put letters in the post office, 
to do what he himself stated pressed on his mind the 
conviction that he was liable to the penalties of treason ; 
and this very act did he do from the obligation of three 
oaths of allegiance. Was he aware of his crime? His 
pardon tells it. He came over to bea spy and tobe a 
traitor, to get a pardon, to earn a reward; although, if 
you believe him, it was to be all common agreeable work, 
to be paid for, like his other ordinary business, by the 
day, or by the sheet. He was to be paid so much a da 
for ensnaring and murdering his client and his frien 
Do you think the man deserving of credit who can do 
such things P” 

But the evidence was too clear to be rebutted, and the 
jury had in reality no choice but to declare the Rev. Wil- 
liam Jackson guilty of high treason. He was remanded 
for a week, before sentence should be passed—a week of 
terror for his fellow-conspirators. Although for a year he 
had held out against all threats and promises lavished on 
him, to induce him to betray those with whom he had 
conferred on the subject of a rebellion and French inter- 
vention, yet who could tell what terrifying effect the near 
prospect of the scaffold might have upon his solitary spirit, 
brooding in the gloomy cells of Newgate? Until now, 


Jackson had been freely permitted the society of his 
friends, and every alleviation which could be granted to 
his position was bestowed. But alone to face the igno- 
minious death which he might avoid by a few words— 
this was an ordeal of no common intensity. 

On the evening of the trial, a person muffled in alarge 
cloak might have been noticed going through the narrow 


and ill-lighted thoroughfare called Kevin Street. Day- 
light still lingered in the sweet country beyond the city ; 
but here were murky shadows from the tall houses, 
burying the untidy footpaths and the hurrying pas- 
sengers; dingy oil-lamps flared or quivered at certain 
intervals ; stands for the retail of stale herrings and eab- 
bages had knots of purchasers about them, and an odd 
ballad-singer’s voice was heard above the din of carts 
and cars. One could have told what the ballad would 
be about without hearing a word; some doggerel con- 
cealing covert disaffection, abusing the viceroy and his 
ministers, or perhaps a monody over the last sacrifice to 
treason—William Jackson. ‘The gentleman muffled in 
the cloak thought it was the latter ; for he detected that 
time-honoured tune, “The night before Larry was 
stretched.” 7. 

This quarter of Dublin was a noted haunt of the dis- 
affected. The watchman, calling the hour with sonorous 
twang, which rendered it next to impossible to under- 
stand him, was sure that the gentleman who passed him 
by in the shadows was bound for some place connected with 
“the Union.” But it was no business of his; he rather 
secretly sympathized with all opposition to the Govern- 


ment, and had visions of better paid watchmen under the |, 


new régimé. So he invariably turned ayay,his..head 
when passing the noted “number,. thirty-nine,” and 
hawled out his passing hour more lustily, to drown 
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the secret signal of the knock, and click of withdrawing 
bolts. 

A conference of the leaders was held to-night. Wolfe 
Tone, Rusgell, Addis Emmet, M‘Cormick, and Keogh 
were among those present, To them now entered the 
comparative neophyte, Fergus Kavanagh. Fatally had 
he progressed in the arts of sedition since that day when 
Colonel Butler had shaken him from loyal society into 
the very arms of the rebel party. His fine imagination 
had been worked upon by florid declamation ; his’ sense 
of right was being perverted by ingenious sophistry. 
He was deep in plots ere this time; and, though, in his 
cooler moments, conscience and reason asked him where 
it would all end—where it could all end, save in blood- 
shed of his own or others, he found the opiate for such 
unpleasant reflections in a further draught of the Circean 
cup of conspiracy. He told himself that he had gone too 
far to recede with honour; and, though many of the United 
Irish counsels were. too violent for his taste, he was sa- 
tisfied with standing aloof from such, and declaring his 
reprobation of them. 

“T have no fear that Jackson will turn king’s evidence, 
after what he did one night Keogh visited him,” said 
Wolfe Tone. “Eh? you didn’t hear that story, Ka- 
vanaghP Then here it is. Keogh stayed till a very late 
hour at the prison, and, when he was going away, poor 
Jackson accompanied him to the outer doors. In the 
little room beside the archway was the gaoler fast asleep, 
with the keys of the prison lying beside him. ‘ Poor 
fellow,’ says Jackson, ‘we won’t disturb him; I have 
already given him too much trouble,’ He took the keys 
himself, and opened the doors, Instantly it flashed upon 
him that here was escape. He was deeply agitated for 
a moment; but his old honour was uppermost still. ‘I 
could do it,’ says he; ‘but what would be the conse- 
quences to you, my friend, and to the poor fellow who 
has been so kind to me? Nay, let me rather meet my 
fate;’ and he locked the gates again, Wasn’t that it, 
Keogh ?” 

The individual addressed gave token of acquiescence. 
Wolfe Tone had most to fear from the doomed prisoner’s 
possible treachery. He had had more intercourse with 
him of a treasonable nature than anybody else. Sundry 
persons in power had threatened that he should be 
forced to appear on the trial as a witness against Jack-’ 
son; and, now that that danger was over, there still re- 
mained the danger of the condemned man’s being 
frightened or cajoled into revelations which would com- 
promise numbers. Wolfe Tone had friends in high 
places, who had successfully sheltered him hitherto, but 
could not do so if he were proved any deeper in treason 
than he was at present known to be. 

“TI want to tell you all of my plans,” he said, pre- 
sently. “I have undoubtedly been guilty of a great 
offence against the existing Government, and I cannot 
say but they have dealt leniently with me. In conse- 
quence, I intend to expiate my misdeeds by a voluntary 
exile.” 

“ T thought it was to be involuntary, and to the East 
Indies,” remarked Dr. Mac Nevin. 

“ Well, I was willing to accept that,” said Wolfe Tone; 
“ but I would bind my hands by no engagement to abstain 
from politics for the future. Perhaps they think the coun- 
try so prostrate that a patriot or two left in it makes no 
difference.” 

A smile passed round the table. i 

“ And whither do-you go P” inquired one. 

“To Philadelphia, there to solicit the French minister 
to make known to his Government the wants of my be- 
loved conntry.” 














A murmur of approval was heard, wherein Fergus 
Kavanagh did not join. He felt there was something 
mean in the proposed line of action, and that Mr. Tone, 
escaping from the country under an unspoken amnesty, 
ought to have considered himself bound to refrain from 
future plots against a government which had been so 
lenient. But the moral sense must be nearly extin- 
guished before a man can make a good conspirator. 

“Tf the Castle fellows hear you’re bound for Philadel- 
phia, they’ll make you promise to hold no communication 
with the French minister,” observed a delegate farther 
down the table. 

“Does any one know the name of the ambassador 
there P” asked Tone. 

Some one answered, “ Citizen Adet: an honest fellow.” 

“Then, if he’s a lover of liberty, he will further my 
designs,” said Tone. “T’ll not stop short with a memo- 
rial, believe me; the doors of great men must be besieged 
in order to wring concessions from them. But what shall 
I take as credentials? TI will hardly be attended to on 
my own representations.” 

“You have a certificate of admission into the Belfast 
Volunteers, have you not?” asked Dr. Ryan. 

“Ay; but I would like some farther guarantee. 
Stay—I have a vote of thanks from the Gatholic Com- 
mittee, engrossed on vellum; would that do?” 

They voted him another, then and there, which was 
signed by the chairman and secretaries. Likewise they 
voted him three hundred pounds to bear expenses, in 
addition to a discharge of all arrears due. 

“ My plan is to go to Belfast, and thence take ship for 
New York,” said Tone; “and my compromise with Go- 
vernment extends no farther than to the banks of the 
Delaware. I hope to work well for the cause there, 
brothers.” 

Tergus Kavanagh could have said, “This is unworthy 
casuistry ; no government would spare a man’s life, ex- 
cept on the implied condition that he was to abstain from 
conspiracy in future ;” but he felt that his words could 
do no good. He listened, and thought some of the plan- 
ning very Utopian; that an ambassador should give heed 
to a friendless exile, and recommend him to the powerful 
Directory of France, and that the Directory should ex- 
pend a vast quantity of treasure in invading Ireland at 
the aforesaid exile’s request—all seemed improbable in 
the highest degree. Yet all was accomplished by the 
indomitable perseverance of the man. In that night’s 
conference, and in another which took place in a certain 
“little triangular field” near Rathfarnham, between the 
three ruling spirits of the committee—Tone, Russell, and 
Addis Emmet—lay unfolded the germ of General Hoche’s. 
ill-starred expedition to Bantry Bay. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—DEATH IN THE DOCK, 

Ano thus the Irish Executive, in permitting Wolfe Tone’s 
unquestioned transit from the kingdom, were doing about 
the most injurious and injudicious thing they had done 
for some years. Poor Jackson, with his incomplete trea- 
son and his rash manner of crime, was less dangerous by 
far than the gentle and kindly-natured Tone, who had 
the resolution of iron under his yielding exterior. 

Ere he left for Belfast, on the first stage of his expa- 
triation, the day of Jackson’s doom had come and gone. 
Not as was expected, however. Perhaps the causes 


célébres of the United Kingdom do not contain a stranger 
or a sadder scene than was presented by the Irish Court 
of King’s Bench on that 30th of April, 1795. A dense 
throng filled all the galleries and passages, as well as the 
hody of the building; scarce room was there for the 
officials to get to their places. 


The counsel for the 
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Crown were this morning to pray for the judgment of 
the court upon the Reverend William Jackson. 

Before the appearance of these gentlemen, all eyes were 
bent upon the prisoner in the dock. Leaning against 
the front of it, supporting himself as best he could by 
his nerveless hands on the ledges and about the spikes, _- 
was a pale, perturbated, shivering man. “ Fear! abject 
cowardice !” say numbers of the spectators; for party 
spirit in those unhappy times ran so high that even an 
emotion of pity could not be spared to political adver- 
saries. “ He is sick with fear; we always knew he was 
a coward ;” while a small minority in the dense crowd 
believe not this, but have a doubt, nevertholess, and 
cannot satisfactorily explain to themselves the emotion 
which almost convulses the frame of the heretofore calm 
and self-possessed prisoner; until one dread word comes 
whispered through the mass, passing from man to man, 
of Jackson’s sympathizers, like a thrill of electricity, turn- 
ing blanched faces and startled eyes as with a sudden 
shock upon him. Now he sees McNally, his junicr 
counsel, and makes some fecble sign for his approach ; 
tries to press his offered fingers with his own damp 
hand, and whispers words from a mournful smile which 
a moment transmutes into a quiver of physical anguish. 
The words were a quotation from a French play— 

“We have deceived the senate.” k 

Lord Clonmel, Chief Justice, was on the bench, and, 
seeing the violent illness of the prisoner, spoke to his 
brother judges of remanding him. But now enters all 
in a bustle, with wig and gown awry already, his Ma- 
jesty’s Attorney-General; who, according to form, calls 
on the court to pronounce sentence on the Reverend 
William Jackson. The convict is summoned to stand 
up, and collects his failing strength to do so; but, as he 
endeavours to hold himself erect, the wretched man 
sways from side to side like a broken rush; the last 
stern effort of the will folds his arms across his breast, 
and strains his trembling features into an expression of 
proud composure. 

“ William Jackson, hold up your right hand!” orders 
the clerk of the Crown. The prisoner drew forth his 
hand; but no power in his nerveless frame could prevent 
its dropping instantly, though the lips were firmly scorn- 
ful still. 

“ What, now, have you to say, William Jackson, by 
yourself or your counsel, why judgment of death and 
execution should not be awarded against you, according 
to law P” 

Mr. Curran rose, and, believing he had discovered 
some technical informality in the proceedings, addressed 
certain arguments to the court in arrest of judgment. 
Mr. Ponsonby followed in support of the same. 

“ My lords,” said Mr. Curran, interrupting his junior, 
“ my client the prisoner is not in a fit state for the pro- 
longation of this discussion. He is seriously ill—I 
believe him to be even now insensible; there can be no 
communication between him and his counsel, and the 
law does not recognise an unconscious man as a fit subject 
for her operations.” 

“Tt appears to me, Mr. Curran, that the truest lenity 
to your client is to dispose of the present matter out 
of hand,” replied the Chief Justice. So the legal 
men went on with their technical pleas, until the 
agony of the miserable Jackson became such that 
every barrier of pride or of pretence was broken down ; 
he sank from his chair to the floor, in a species or 
convulsion. Through the spectators ran a shudder and 
a stifled moan. 

The windows of the court were opened; many common 
restoratives were brought; medical men were sent down 
uv 2 
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into the dock to examine him. You could have heard a 
pin drop in all that mighty crowd, as Doctors Waite and 
Kingsley raised the prostrate figure and held a whispered 
consultation over it. 

“Tf the prisoner be insensible,’ quoth Lord Clonmel, 
“it is impossible that I can pronounce the judgment of 
the court upon him. Humanity and common sense 
alike require that he should be in a state of sensibility.” 

The Attorney-General hereupon signified that he had 
no objection toa remand. But now the physicians were 
ready to be examined as to their opinions; and, being 
sworn, Dr. Waite deposed that William Jackson was 
dying at that moment. Dr. Kingsley, who was one 
of the jurors, affirmed the same. . 

“Do you think he can hear his sentence?” asked the 
Chief Justice, “or know what is said for or against 
him ?” 

“ Certainly not,” declared the doctors. 

“Then he must be taken away; and have a care, 
gaoler, that, in sending him away, you do him no mischief. 
We remand him till further orders.” 

The Sheriff looked up with a whitened face, and in- 
formed the court that his prisoner was dead. After the 
momentary pause of excitement— 

“Let an inquisition be held on the body,” ordered 
the Chief Justice. “ Let it be carefully inquired how 
and by what means he died.” 

Then the bench was vacated, and the great crowd 
began to empty into the streets, with haggard looks and 
hushed voices debating the terrible death-scene. The 
news crept into every house in Dublin ere the evening 
was over, associated with the single explanatory word— 
Poison; while the dishonoured body of him who might 
have been a valuable and happy man, but who sacrificed 
all things on the altar of sedition, lay during the 
night in the dock of the empty court, just as he had 


died, and was next day subject to a coroner’s inquest, 
which proved that he had committed suicide. 

After that scene in the King’s Bench, Fergus Ka- 
vanagh felt he wanted air and change; the gossip of his 
companions was insufferable; thoughts of too serious a 


nature pressed upon him. He took his horse and rode 
forth towards the green Phoenix Park, along the quayed 
lines of the Liffey, spanned by bridges frequent as on 
the Seine. As yet the great dome of the Four Courts 
rose not on King’s Inns Quay, above the northern 
division of the capital; many of the fine public build- 
ings which decorate the Dublin of the present, and 
have procured it the name of the City of Palaces, had 
common-place substitutes at that period. But the 
broad roads and umbrageous alleys and grassy slopes of 
“the Phoenix” were then, as now, forming a public park 
matchless for salubrity and beauty. On galloped Fergus, 
till he came to Lord Chesterfield’s marble pillar, sur- 
mounted by the fabulous bird and its flames, whence 
the park is named; when, seeing a group of riders 
before him, he drew his rein, and subsided into a walk. 

He had recognised Evelyn Butler and her father 
among the equestrians, and was willing to linger be- 
hind for a short space, while he might keep them in 
sight. A minute afterwards he found that he was not 
so willing ; for, riding on her other hand in the group— 
there might be a dozen ladies and gentlemen of the 
party—was Ulick Waddell, Esq. This discomposing 
vision caused Mr. Kavanagh to turn aside along the first 
branching road; though, could he have heard the 
amount and manner of conversation wherewith his rival 
was favoured, he might have been less dissatisfied. 

He assuaged himself by a fierce gallop on the sward 
of the review-ground, the well-known Fifteen Acres. 
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And the thoughts with which he had left that reeking 
court-house returned to him; thoughts suggested by 
the miserable fate which he had witnessed. Was this 
the end of the glories of a ccnspirator, and the dream 
of Ireland’s regeneration? Fergus Kavanagh was dis- 
gusted with sedition at that moment; a public execution 
would have been nothing in comparison with the hor- 
ror of that deliberately self-imposed destruction of body 
and soul. The young barrister was none of those swag- 
gering sceptics who would applaud such a deed, and 
enhance it by examples from Greek and Roman heathen- 
dom. His pious education had left in his mind more 
than a remnant of belief in the eternal judgment. And 
this wretched man, William Jackson, had sold his soul 
for the chimera of promoting a certain national indepen- 
dence; had staked his prospects for eternity as well as 
for time, and lost all. 

A turn of the road, on the brow of a gentle slope, 
brought him in view of the silvery Liffey, meandering 
through woods and meadows towards the city and the 
sea. Very fair was the landscape—all habitués of “the 
Phoenix” know it well: though now sundry chimneys 
and a distant line of rail add features which Fergus 
would have been prophet to behold. He paused here 
awhile, imbibing composure from the quietness of nature. 
Was the political turmoil in which he lived worth any- 
thing, after all? Was not that other part of him, the 
soul, which admired this scene, which felt perturbed or 
pleased, which must live for ever—zwas it not worth at- 
tending to occasionally? Mr. Kavanagh’s cogitations 
were of a very grave nature, both here and in the Valley 
of Thorns, through which he afterwards rode. 

The gnarled and knotted old trees were young enough 
then, and were just putting forth their May-buds in 
tender green and white, with a suspicion of perfume 
about them; and primroses peeped forth in companies 
from their crumpled leaves in the grass under the thorns 
—grass so juicy and verdant that Mr. Kavanagh’s steed 
very excusably longed for a bite. 

And this longing was gratified a few minutes after- 
wards, when his master pulled up abruptly to speak 
to two persons whom he recognised lounging at the foot 
ofatree. Fitzpatrick, the Doon delegate, was one; and 
the other, Myles Furlong, who had come up on 
“ society’s business” from the baronial committee; and, 
being desired to make themselves scarce during the day- 
light, and having a natural affinity for anything like 
country scenes, they had wandered to this green se- 
cluded place, and marvelled at the interminable length 
of the idle hours, only alleviated by smoking bad tobacco. 

“ And how do you like Dublin, Myles? I believe you 
never were here before.” 

“Deed, then, I heerd tell a dale more ov it than it 
desarves,” was the answer, somewhat doggedly spoken ; 
for the blacksmith was not well pleased at the rencontre. 

“The mud an’ the cabins is just as bad here as at our 
own little humble place; sure I thought meself all the 
houses in Dublin would be like the big castle o’ Doon, 
an’ the sthreets like boorded flures.” 

After a few further words, Mr. Kavanagh was moving 
off, when Myles looked up and exclaimed, rather as if the 
request were forced from him, “ Counsellor, dear, sure 
you won’t tell the masther or the captin that you see 
me in Dublin ?” 

“Certainly not, Furlong: I meet them as little as you 
do yourself. Besides 3 

“You're in the same boat wid oursels now, counsellor, 
in a manner,” interrupted Fitzpatrick, rubbing his hands 
with a vulgar glee which especially grated on the fasti- 
dious Fergus. In the same boat with this desperado— 
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pledged to the same enterprises! His opigion of him- 
self was not improved by consideration of the fact. 

Among the news he had gleaned was, that these two 
men, reputed among their fellows for certain qualities 
valuable to those who would sway a mob, were to be 
sent southwards or westwards—as yet they knew not 
which—to work up some hitherto slumbering district ; 
to sow it thoroughly with seeds which would bring forth 
a harvest of rebellion. They were proud of the job, and 
would do it well. 





THE BALLOON AND ITS APPLICATION. 
BY JAMES GLAISHER, ESQ., ¥.R.8. 
t 


_Ir is nearly one hundred years since a principle in 


philosophy, first applied, took the world by surprise, 
and held in breathless admiration the Court of France, 
VAcadémie des Sciences, and the people of the provinces 
no less than the Parisians. Italy caught the infection ; 
it extended to St. Petersburg; it crossed the. Channel 
to England; and, in an incredibly short period of time, 
all the nations of the Continent were united in one 
simultaneous ferment of expectation. The centre of all 
this agitation was the discovery of M. Montgolfier, who, 
observing that smoke rises in the atmosphere, was led 
to suppose that, if inclosed in a bag of paper or light 
material, it would carry with it the receptacle in which 
it was confined. The event justified the anticipation. 
The balloon ascended, sustained itself in air, and, after a 
few experiments, was found capable of supporting a 
weight attached. It was therefore decided that, if the 
art of flying were denied, the power of travelling in 
the air was no longer impossible. In 1782 the experi- 
ment was publicly performed that determined a new 
epoch in the science of aérostation, and covered with 
honour M. Montgolfier, the inventor of the balloon. 

In 1785 Cavallo published his celebrated “Treatise on 
Aérostation.” Timt had moderated the extravagant 
hopes of early enthusiasts, and already re-action had 
commenced. The new power gained was said to be 
intractable, and there were many willing to cast ridicule 
upon the discovery; endeavouring to depreciate it by 
employing the terms aerial, full of air, empty balls, and 
bags full of wind, to stigmatize that which they chose 
to condemn as an utterly worthless invention. Cavallo 
rightly objects to this harsh decision against a. new 
and very immature design, and justly ranks the balloon 
among the greatest discoveries of human industry. In 
a treatise written thirty years ago, entitled “Annals of 
Aerial and Alpine Voyages,” the subject of mechanical 
movements in the air engages the attention of the 
author. These, he correctly observes, suggest the 
question by what means birds and winged insects be- 
come buoyant. The utter failure of every attempt to 
fly, or support ourselves in air by any mechanical means 
known, is proved by all authentic history, and no power 
of ingenuity that the present time can furnish is found 
sufficient to make serviceable for ourselves the appliances 
which give buoyancy to any winged creature whatever. 
As mechanical copyists of the natural gifts belonging to 
beings which differ from ourselves, we have signally 
failed, and history holds out no hint or promise of success 
in future. Aware of this, our author observes, “The 
conditions of the character, whether of animals or man, 
determined by the brain and nervous system, should 
next be examined by the organs necessary to its de- 
velopment, whether the limbs, the nutritive organs, 
aud 80 on: in birds, the wings and air-cells; in fishes, 
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the fins; im men, the numerous mechanical and philoso- 
phical inventions which are the adjutant limbs added by 
a more perfect organism.” The proof of this lies at 
hand. For the success denied to our attempts to ap- 
propriate a faculty for which, anatomically considered, we 
are utterly unsuited, has been granted to our discoveries 
in natural philosophy; and the celebrated Cavendish, 
while reducing to weight and measure the -invisible 
agents in air, and laying the foundation of modern 
chemistry, was in reality paving the way for the success 
of M. Montgolfier. 

If the power of flying has been withheld, we must 
remember that it is no more denied to us than the 
power of rapid transit in our own persons at the rate of 
from twenty to fifty miles an hour; yet at the present 
day it is at this speed that we perform our journeys 
from place to place. The same advantage we are 
enabled to extend to another of the elements belong- 
ing to our globe; our power of navigating the ocean 
being scarcely less perfect than our means of journey- 
ing on land. But, of the atmosphere, the sum of all 
we know is less by a great deal than sufficient to main- 
tain at our command an aerial power, to be controlled 
‘at pleasure and made,subservient to our will. 

Imperfectly developed as it is, the science of aérosta- 
tion has its history, and many treatises and essays have 
been written; for the art of flying has been ardently 
desired from the very earliest times, and the ancient 
inhabitants of Egypt, Asia Minor, and Greece contem- 
plated the knowledge of aérostation as they did a know- 
ledge of navigation. If we turn to the first pages of their 
literature we find them filled with marvellous traditions, 
bearing testimony either to the credulity of former 
generations, or to the perfection of an art since lost 
beyond recall. If we search their annals, we find them 
marked by three successive epochs, the first of which oc- 
curs four centuries before the Christian era, when there is 
recorded, according to Cavallo, the earliest account of 
anything relating to flying which has the appearance of 
authenticity. His authority is Aulus Gellius, who re- 
lates that Archytas constructed a wooden bird which 
could fly by means of mechanical power, and of an in- 
closed spirit. Gellius, in quoting the original passage of 
Favorinus, a contemporary historian, writes: “ Archytas, 
a follower of Pythagoras, a philosopher of Taranto, con- 
structed a wooden pigeon which could fly ; but, if it fell, 
it could not lift itself up any more. It is suspended by 
balancing, and is animated by an inclosed aura, or spirit.” 
Many attempts have been made since to imitate this 
flying bird, but without success. 

In his “ Discovery of the New World,” John Wilkins, 
Lord Bishop of Chester, who died in the year 1672, 
advances several opinions upon the art of flying. In 
his seventh chapter he enumerates four different ways 
by which flying in the air has been or may be at- 
tempted ; namely, by spirits or angels; by the help of 
fowls; by wings fastened immediately to the body; and 
by a flying chariot, which last, he observes, is to be pre- 
ferred, as swimming in a ship to swimming in water. 
The theory of his flying chariot is to create the motive 
power by a strong spring, which shall cause it to pro- 
gress, worked by the labour of its occupant, and a pair 
of wings to keep it buoyant and suspended. Cavallo, 
who writes about 1785, makes frequent allusion to the 
irrational attempts and false theories advanced by the 
chimerical projectors of flying instruments. One writer 
on the subject directs that a great many egg-shells 
shall be filled with dew; for, as the sun rarefies the dew, 
it will ascend, and carry with it the egg-shells, which 
would rise, together with some other weight attached. 
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Other projectors of the day believed that the limit of 
our atmosphere was defined, and that beyond ranged 
an atmosphere of fire, presided over by the elementary 
fire of the universe ; so that an atmosphere of fire stood 
over the every-day air which surrounds our earth, as 
the ordinary atmosphere itself stands over the waters 
of the sea. It had also been suggested that a vessel 
filled ‘with this ethereal’ or fire air might be made to 
float at the extreme limit of our atmosphere, just as a 
vessel filled with air swims upon the surface of the water. 
The Jesuit Francis Lana projected an attempt with 
reference to the known atmosphere we breathe, and, 
reasoning from analogy, argued that, if a vessel filled 
with lighter air would float, as was supposed, upon the 
atmosphere, a vessel exhausted of air entirely would be 
lighter still; and he performed a calculation, showing 
the size of the vessel, which, exhausted of air, would 
sustain itself suspended in the atmosphere. A spherical 
form he suggests, because the capacity of spherical 
vessels increases much faster than their surface. Four 
vessels of copper, emptied of air, and made to ascend 
together, would, he concludes, take up into the air, har- 
nessed to them, another vessel filled with passengers. I 
believe there is no record to show,that this scheme was 
ever attempted. 





- 
LANA’S AERONAUTIO VESSEL, 


Borelli, a Neapolitan mathematician of ‘the last cen- 
tury, relates the experiment of an ancient Florentine 
philosopher, Candido Buona, to show that air rarefied 
by heat becomes lighter, and ascends amidst the colder 
air. The experiment is simple, and was performed by 
bringing a red-hot iron under one of the scales of a 
balance when in perfect equilibrium. The red-hot iron, 
when applied beneath the balance, heated the surround- 
Ing air, caused it to be rarefied and to ascend, and 
thus impel the scale upward, the opposite scale de- 


THE BALLOON AND ITS APPLICATION. 


scending ag, if a weight were put into it. Later, the sub- 
ject was further investigated by Mr. Boyle; and later 
still by others, with better instruments, who made ex- 
periments in relation to the weight and expansibility 
of differently heated air. It is the principle of hot air 
ascending, because specifically lighter than cold air, 
which, applied to the first Montgolfier balloon, gave to it 
an ascending power. ‘To the inventors it appeared to 
rise from the emission of some peculiar property be- 
longing to smoke, and the vapour of combustibles 
generally, and which they supposed to be a species of 
buoyant gas. 


THE FIRST BALLOON MADE BY THE BROTHERS MONTGOLFIER. 


It was Borelli who found that, anatomically con- 
sidered, we are destitute of the muscles which should 
fit us for the art of flying. After careful comparison of 
the muscles of the breast and arms of a man with the 
muscles that a bird employs in flying, he found the 
former quite insufficient to produce, by means of any 
wings, the motion against the air necessary to raise a 
man into the atmosphere. Borelli and Leibnitz both 
formally attested their disbelief in the possibility of a 
man’s flying by any of the means then known. 

That a globe of paper, or any light material, when 
filled over the ascending smoke and vapour of a fire, 
would rise into the air and sustain a weight attached, 
surprised all classes of the people. The spectacle was 
announced, in 1782, to a provincial populace in France, 
by the inventor, the celebrated M. Montgolfier, the 
eldest of two brothers, who were paper-makers at An- 
nonay, a town in the provinces, about thirty-six miles 
from Lyons. 

The causes which first directed the attention of the 
brothers Montgolfier to the subject of the balloon, have 
not been traced with precision. To inclose smoke 
so that it should lift a bag by its own ascending 
power was their first project. To begin with, the 
form they chose for the bag was a parallelopepidon of a 
capacity equal to about forty cubic feet. An aperture 
in the circumference gave admission to the products of 
combustion, ascending from burning paper applied under- 
neath. In a little time the machine ascended to the 
ceiling, and the invention was confirmed. 

This marks the second epoch in the history of aeros- 





tation, because it caused human ingenuity to be di- 
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verted from unavailing efforts to attain a power evi- 
dently denied, and at the same time swept away a mass 
of popular delusions, and pointed the way for future 
attempts. 





A FIRE BALLOON, 1783, 


The experiment was again performed with success 
two successive times, but out of doors. For a third 
attempt, the Messrs. Montgolfier constructed a much 
larger machine, of a capacity equal to about 650 cubic 
feet. When filled, it broke the rope which confined it, 
and, ascending to a height of 600 fect, fell on the ad- 
joining ground. The brothers now resolved to repeat 
the experiment on a still larger scale. The new ma- 
chine was 35 feet in diameter, and the second time that 
it was filled it broke away, like its predecessor, from 
the restraining ropes, and, ascending to a height of 
1000 feet, drifted with the wind, and fell at the dis- 
tance of three quarters of a mile from the place where 
it ascended. 

On the 5th of June of the same year, the brothers 
determined on a demonstration at Annonay. The result 
was publicly recorded in an official report, which first 
published the discovery to the world at large. It was 
widely circulated. The balloon is described as an im- 
mense bag of linen, lined with paper, of a shape nearly 
spherical, with an aperture underneath, and, towards its 
inferior part, attached to a wooden frame of about 16 feet 
of surface. Upon this the balloon, like an empty linen 
bag, laid flaccid, waiting to be inflated. It was calcu- 
lated that, when filled, it would hold 490 lbs. weight, 
which, together with the wooden frame, was equal to 
500 Ibs. The capacity of the bag was equivalent to 
about 23,430 cubic feet; the bag itself was composed of 
several parts buttoned together. Two men, it is said, 
were sufficient to perform the process of filling it; but 
no less than eight were required to hold it captive when 
full. The operation of filling was performed by burn- 
ing straw and wool under its aperture. By degrees 
the linen was seen to swell, unfold, and gradually to 
assume a globular form. When nearly full, the aerostat, 
as it was called, strained at the ropes in its efforts to get 
free, and finally, at a given signal; when released, 
ascended rapidly to a height of 6000 feet. A moment of 
silence succeeded upon the signal for its liberation, 
and then the air was rent with one simultaneous burst 
of acclamation. Cavallo writes, with a touch of sarcasm, 
a testimony to the genius and success of the brothers 
Stephen and John Montgolfier. 








The next mention of importance is an attested docu- 
ment testifying to the first ascent ofa human being into 
the air. The document also certifies to the employment 
of an artificial cloud, a buoyant vapour called the Mont- 
golfier gas. The experiment was performed in the pre- 
sence of the Dukes de Polignac and de Guisnes, Counts 
de Polastron and de Vaudreuil, d’Hunaud, Dr. Franklin, 
Faujas de St. Fond, de Lisle, le Roy, of the Academy of 
Sciences. Theseare the illustrious signatures which claim 
for France the invention of the balloon, and the ascent of 
the first aeronaut. The epoch belongs to the reign of 
Louis xv1, and fortunately occurs before the troubles of the 
Revolution had wrested the attention of all classes from 
the discoveries of science. France has always ranked 
foremest in the encouragement her government af- 
fords to all intellectual, literary, and scientific en- 
deavours. 

We now come to the unexpected result which took 
the world scarcely less by surprise than the invention 
of the brothers Montgolfier. This was the invention of 
the inflammable air balloon, which came from the hands 
of its inventors not greatly different from that which we 
see it now. ‘To show the causes which led to its origin, 
we must go back to a time previous to the date of the 
French aérostat. 




















THE MOST PERFECT FORM OF FIRE BALLOON, 


It was the celebrated Henry Cavendish who directed 
his attention to the elasticity and properties of inflam- 
mable air, and gave an account of these researches, 
which were published in the “ Philosophical Transactions 
of the Royal Society,” in 1766. According to these 
experiments, it was shown that the weight of inflam- 
mable air might be taken at least at seven times less 
than that of common air. 

The differently explosive properties of inflammable 
air, or hydrogen, when mixed in different proportions 
with common air, as then determined, were furnishing 
about the same time a subject of attention in the lecture- 
room of Dr. Black of Edinburgh, who, from testing this 
property for the instruction of his class, conceived the 
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idea that a bladder filled with inflammable air would 
ascend when set free in the atmosphere. The experi- 
ment was never performed to the class, for it was diffi- 
cult to procure, at the exact time required, the bladder 
or allantois of a calf, properly prepared and freed from 
impurity, so that nothing was left but the thinnest pos- 
sible film. From Dr. Thomson’s “ History of Chemistry” 


it appears, however, that Dr. Black, having invited some. 


of his friends to supper, informed them that he had 
a curiosity to show them. This was the allantois filled 
with inflammable air. The company, seeing it ascend 
to the top of the room and there remain, could with 
difficulty be persuaded that it was not the result of a 
trick, and believed it to be pulled upwards and sus- 
tained by an invisible thread passed through the ceiling 
above. On the allantois being brought down, and 
ascertained to be free from artifice, their admiration was 
unbounded. The doctor, amused with his experiment, 
seems to have made no further account of the important 
principle involved. 

The elements and qualities of inflammable air, when 
reduced to exact measurement, rendered its reproduc- 
tion by artificial means easily possible; and, with oil of 
vitriol, in certain proportions with water, both mixed 
with filings of iron, a factitious air was produced, esti- 
mated to be about ten times lighter than common air. 
When the news of the Montgolfier discovery found its 
way to Paris, it was universally decreed by the savants 
to be due to a new species of gas, of a buoyancy less 
than hydrogen but lighter than the atmosphere. They 
held the same opinion as the inventors ; for the different 
specific gravity of air at different temperatures formed 
no part of the discovery of the brothers Montgolfier. 





LORD LYNDHURST. 


Tus great lawyer and statesman was born at Boston 
on the 21st of May, 1772. He was a native of the 
American States while they yet formed an integral por- 
tion of the British Empire. Grattan said of himself 
and Irish independence, that he stood by its cradle, that 
he followed it to its grave; so Lyndhurst might have 
said, “I lived before the colonies became the United 
States, and I have lived to see them striving hard to 
be disunited.” He was two years old when the Dauphin 
of France became Louis xvi; before he was of age that 
monarch perished on the scaffold, and Lyndhurst sur- 
vived him seventy years. The aged British statesman 
lived through all the stages of the French Revolution, 
from the taking of the Bastille to the Republic, the Con- 
sulate, the Restoration, and the Empires, first and second. 
Such historical associations are suggested by a life 
extending over ninety-one years. But we must go on 
with the biography of John Singleton Copley. 

His father was an artist, a native of Boston, to which 
place his grandfather had emigrated from Ireland. The 
year following the birth of the artist’s son was memor- 
able for the riots at Boston, when the people threw the 
cargoes of the tea-ships into the sea—an important 
demonstration of the determination of the colonists to 
submit neither to external nor internal taxation by the 
mother country. When it was enacted by Parliament 
that Boston should be punished for its doings, a resi- 
dence there was anything but pleasant, and the artist, 
like many other loyalists, came to England with his wife 
and children in 1774, two years before the Declaration of 
Independence. From this time, till his death, in 1815, 
he resided in the house in George Street, Hanover 
Square, which was afterwards inhabited by his distin- 





guished son, and from which, full of years and honours, 
that son was carried to his grave. Copley, the father, 
was an educated and travelled man. He had made the 
tour of Italy when it was less frequently made than it 
has been since his time, and his tastes and habits were 
those of polished society. He will ever be remembered 
for his celebrated picture of the sudden illness of Lord 
Chatham in the House of Lords, which picture is daily 
to be seen in the Naticnal Collection among the choicest 
specimens of the British school. He intended at first to 
train his son to be an artist, and sent him to attend the 
lectures of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Barry, and other pro- 
fessors, as Lord Lyndhurst told the House of Lords on a 
debate about the Royal Academy in March 1859, when he 
was at the age of eighty-seven. On that occasion it was 
remarked in the public papers, “that he had a better right 
to be heard on the fine arts generally, and painting in 
particular, than most of our public men. He himself is 
the son of a great artist; his early life was spent among 
artists, and he has ever been united with the body of 
artists by many ties of friendship and cordial feeling. 
There have not been wanting competent witnesses to 
assert that, had not the forum and the senate possessed 
superior attractions for that strong and vigorous mind, 
the name of Copley might have figured a second time 
among our English artists. Be that as it may, the 
painters have given to England a Lord Chancellor in 
the person of that aged man who, in the decline of life, 
when most other men would have been content to repose 
upon the laurels he had fairly won as a lawyer, has 
taken a great place among English statesmen.” 

His education among the artists served him in good 
stead on another occasion, when, in the action of the 
Duke of Northumberland v. Clowes, Copley was counsel 
for the printer. His cross-examination of a foreign ar- 
tist who was brought over by the Duke to repaint some 
portraits of the Cornaro family by Titian, is said to have 
been one of the finest things on record. The sly and 
pungent humour with which he derided this witness 
was inimitable. He displayed a knowledge of the 
painter’s art, and a critical acumen worthy of the son of 
a great painter. The father, as we have said, died in 
1815. His mother, who lived to a good old age, was 
scarcely ever separated from the son in whose great 
fortunes she rejoiced, till her own death, in 1836. 

John Singleton Copley received his earliest education 
from a private tutor, until, at the age of nineteen, he 
was entered at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
greatly distinguished himself by his proficiency in ma- 
thematics. In 1794 he was second wrangler, and one 
of Smith’s prizemen. There are two Smith prizes of 
£25 each for the best proficients in mathematics and 
natural philosophy. He took his degree of a.B. in 1794, 
and of a.m. in 1797; and between these two dates he 
obtained an opportunity, through his connection with 
the University, to visit his native soil, now alienated 
from Great Britain. He was accompanied on his tour 
through the United States by Volney, the well-known 
author of “ The Ruins of Empires.” He visited Wash- 
ington, and passed a weck at Mount Vernon. It is said 
that, at this early period of his life, he was more fond of 
American principles and institutions than he ever exhi- 
bited himself to be in after life. He was in due time 
elected a Fellow of his college. He developed his taste 
for practical chemistry and mechanics; and late in life 
he was enabled to fix the date of an event by remem- 
bering that it occurred at the time when he was read- 
ing Sir Isaac Newton’s “ Principia.” 

He was called to the bar by the Honourable Society 
of Lincoln’s Inn, on the 8th of June, 1804; and went on 
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the Midland Circuit, then graced by Romilly and Per- 
cival. His first brief was given him at Stamford; and 
he was successful in his cause. His reputation continued 
to advance, and in the year 1817 he attracted public 
attention, and became famous as one of the counsel for 
Watson, who was indicted for high treason. The manner 
in which he addressed the court on the law, and the 
jury as to the facts, was masterly. It excited the won- 
der of more than one minister of the Crown, and showed 
that he might be a desirable acquisition to any ministry. 
In the same year he exhibited rare scientific and mecha- 
nical knowledge, in explaining to court and jury the 
working of the lace machine of Mr. Heathcote. At first, 
he was not satisfied that he thoroughly understood the 
subject; he therefore travelled down to Honiton, and, 
having worked like a journeyman till he completely under- 
stood all the parts of the invention, he was enabled to 
explain them most satisfactorily to the jury. 

The skill with which Copley conducted the de- 
fence of the elder Watson had excited the admiration 
of Lord Castlereagh, who next year (1818) made him 
Chief Justice of Chester. If ever he had any demo- 
cratic principles, he had now fairly renounced them; 
though in after life he was often taunted with his 
change of opinions. He was somewhat sensitive to 
these attacks, which was only an inducement for their 
repetition. When he was Solicitor-General, he replied 
to the Marquis of Tavistock, “ Why are such charges 
as have been hinted, brought against me? I have 
never, before my entrance into this house, belonged to 
any political society, nor have I in any way been con 
nected with politics.” When Harl Grey ventured to 
remind him, he then being Lord Lyndhurst, that he had 
at one period of his life been favourable to a measure of 
parliamentary reform, he replied emphatically, “ Never!” 
In the debate on the Municipal Corporation Bill, his 
own phrase was turned against him, and he was charged 
by Lord Lansdowne with having been himself “a Whig, 
and something more than a Whig;” but he instantly 
challenged the noble Marquis to point out any speech 
or act which could justify the application of such lan- 
guage to him. 

His reputation was now so high that he was returned 
to Parliament in March, 1818, for the government borough 
of Yarmouth, in the Isle of Wight, by the ministry of 
the day, without any conditions. On the 19th of May 
he made his first speech in the House, in opposition to 
Sir Samuel Romilly, on the subject of the Alien Bill, 
which he always supported. This speech was temperate, 
clear, and forcible, and called forth the praise of Mackin- 
tosh, who followed; and one of the leaders of the Op- 
position said, it was the most successful maiden speech 
that had been heard for more than a dozen years. 

When Sir Robert Gifford was made Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas, Copley, now Sir John, succeeded 
him as Attorney-General, having been Solicitor-General 
under Sir Robert since the Long Vacation of 1818. In 
his official position he exerted*himself on behalf of. the 
ministry in various debates, as on that which arose out 
of the collision between the mob and the military at 
Manchester, in August, 1819. In April, 1820, he had 
to prosecute Thistlewood, Ings, and others for the Cato 
Street conspiracy. In the trial of Queen Caroline, which 
commenced on the 17th August, 1820, by the moderation 
and dignity of his demeanour, and by his tact and dis- 
crimination in dealing with the indelicate details, he 
actually exempted himself from the obloquy generally 
heaped upon the managers. In this cause Copley and 
Brougham were opposed to each other; and, though 
they took opposite sides in politics, they retained for 





LORD LYNDHURST. 


each other the warmest feelings of admiration and 
affection through all the varying alternations of public 
life, and ever addressed each other as Brougham and 
Copley. The news of Lyndhurst’s death reached Lord 
Brougham at Edinburgh, while he was presiding over 
the Congress of Social Science; and the veteran paid a 
graceful tribute to the memory of his illustrious friend. 

In August, 1826, he was chosen, with Lord Palmerston, 
to represent the University of Cambridge; and in the 
same year died Lord Gifford, whom Copley succeeded as 
Master of the Rolls, retaining his seat in the House of 
Commons. 

On the 6th of March, 1827, he delivered an able speech 
against the Catholie claims, to the great disappointment 
of Canning, as Oopley had given his opinion, as law 
officer of the Crown, in favour of them. Canning said 
that, if he had been required to predict from what quarter 
any opposition would arise, the quarter from which it had 
arisen would have been the last he should have conjec- 
tured. He also charged Copley with want of originality 
in his remarks, which he traced to a pamphlet of Dr. 
Philpotts, afterwards Bishop of Exeter, and, with great 
felicity, exclaimed, in the words of an old song— 

" Dear Tom, this brown jug, which now foams with mild ale, 
Was once Toby Philpotts’.’’ 

But this did not lessen Canning’s regard for him, which 
was shown a few weeks after, when, in forming a new 
ministry, he offered the Chancellorship to Copley, “non 
obstante Philpotto.” Accordingly, in April, 1827, when 
the ministry of that day was broken up by the death of 
Lord Liverpool, and by their own dissensions about the 
Oatholio claims, Lord Eldon, after twenty-five years’ oc- 
cupancy of the woolsack, finally resigned, and Canning 
made Copley Ohancellor, by the title of Baron Lyndhurst, 
of Lyndhurst. ; 

He was at one time on the point of beooming Prime 
Minister. When the Melbourne ministry was tottering, 
King William applied to Lyndhurst to take the reins if 
Peel refused. ‘The terms were as formally arranged as 
such terms ever are. He was to have twelve seats at 
his disposal in the Commons, for young aspirants of 
his party capable of rendering him service in debate. 
The first on his list was Mr. Disraeli, who became his 
private secretary, and suggested to him to make those 
reviews of the session of Parliament which he continued 
for several years, to the great annoyance of the Whig 
ministry. But into the forgotten mazes of bygone 
politics it is unnecessary to conduct our readers. 

His removal to the Upper House opened the way to 
the high parliamentary position which he afterwards 
retained. His calm and dignified elucidation of a sub- 
ject was well suited to the serene temper of the Upper 
House, and he soon made himself known to the Lords 
as an able politician. He acted in perfect harmony with 
Canning, till the death of that minister, in the following 
August. He continued to be the Chancellor of Lord 
Goderich and of the Duke of Wellington; nor did he 
resign the seat till the appointment of Lord Brougham 
as Earl Grey’s Chancellor, in 1830. He was then made 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer, with the distinct under- 
standing that his party connections remained unim- 
paired. He discharged the duties of Lord Chief Baron 
till November, 1834, when he again became Chancellor 
for a short period, on the resignation of Lord Brougham. 
While on the bench, he displayed most powerful judicial 
talents, and at the same time was keenly alive to 
political interests, sustaining his position as a poli- 
tician in the House of Lords. In the debates on the 
Reform Bill, he so completely represented his party, that 
ever after he became their spokesman in the Upper 
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House. From the period-of his retiring from political 
labours in July, 1846, he occupied a more commanding 
position in the House of Lords than any statesman of 
modern times, unless we except Lord Chatham and the 
Duke of Wellington. He never lost the attachment 
and reverence of all Conservatives, nor the respect and 
admiration of Whigs, Liberals, and Radicals. He was 
a grand and stately spectacle to listening senates, when 
he pleaded the cause of freedom against the absolutism 
of the Continent, and indignantly exposed the vacillations 
of Prussia, or startled the diplomacy of France or Russia. 
By common consent he ascended to a more than judicial 
eminence and elevation, and his gratuitous services and 
energy in his last decade surrounded him with unceas- 
ing interest. His oratory was free from all metaphor, 
exaggeration, and ornament. His voice was distinct 
and melodious, without appearance of effort. His temper 
was sweet and even, and he was incapable of rancour. 

As an example of the style of his later years, we give 
a passage from a speech on the position and policy of 
Prussia, delivered in the House of Lords, March 20th, 
1855. After a lucid statement of the negotiations by 
which the Allied Powers sought to avert the Crimean 
War, and showing that Prussia had acted in a treacher- 
ous manner, “secretly the ally, the instrument, nay, 
almost the slave of Russia,” he uttered these memorable 
words, worthy of a philosophic historian and a practical 
statesman :— 

“ Tt is a singular circumstance in the history of nations 
—but not the less real—that their diplomatic character 
and their foreign policy have frequently a permanent 
form, surviving successive monarchs and successive ad- 
ministrations. The diplomatic character and the foreign 
policy of Russia may be traced back to the time of Peter, 
confirmed and strengthened by the Empress Catharine 11, 
retaining the same form and the same character, and 
carried on upon the same principles down to the present 
day. In like manner, the diplomatic character and the 
foreign policy of Prussia may be traced back as far as 
Frederick, whom the flattery of the French philosophers, 
in exchange for patronage (capriciously accorded and 
withheld), gratified with the title of ‘Great.’ It must 
never be forgotten that he was the contriver, the insti- 
gator, and the active instrument of the partition of Poland 
—the most flagitious political transaction of modern times 
—prepared by intrigue, founded in falsehood, and executed 
with atrocious violence. In tracing the foreign policy 
of Prussia from the reign of that monarch down to the 
present time, it will be found ever to exhibit the same 
features of unblushing fraud and unscrupulous selfish- 
ness. But I will confine ntyself to instances in which 
we ourselves have been concerned. 

“ As far back as the year 1794, it was considered to 
be of the utmost importance that we should be able to 
employ a large military force to act in the Low Coun- 
tries against France. Application was made to Prussia. 
She complained of her poverty, of the emptiness of her 
treasury. The ancestor of the noble Earl who sits below 
me (the Earl of Malmesbury) conducted the negotiation. 
He stated in answer, that England was ready to furnish 
the means upon one condition, and one condition only— 
that the army should act in the Low Countries upon such 
points as the English Government should point out. This 
was the very essence of the treaty. It was consented 
to by the Prussian Government, and the money was paid 
into the Prussian treasury. The troops were marched to 
the Rhine, and there they were detained for purposes 
peculiarly and solely Prussian. Notwithstanding the 
repeated remonstrances of the noble Earl to whom I have 
referred, addressed to the King personally, to the Prime 
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Minister, and to the commander of the forces, they refused 
to allow the troops to stir from that position, and the object 
of the treaty was entirely defeated. The correspondence 
of the noble Earl, in which these transactions are detailed, 
will amply repay the trouble of the perusal. The noble 
Earl gives vent to the bitterness of his feelings on the 
conduct of Prussia, in a short note addressed to the Duke 
of Portland, which, though published, I should scarcely 
venture, from the strong terms in which it is expressed, 
to read to your lordships.* 

“The next transaction to which I shall refer is the 
conduct of Prussia antecedently to the battle of Auster- 
litz. Nothing could be more degrading than the vacil- 
lation which she exhibited during this anxious period ; 
entering at one moment into engagements with the Em- 
peror Alexander, and at another into opposite engage- 
ments with Napoleon. In the correspondence between 
Napoleon and his brother, King Joseph, your lordships 
will find this conduct of Prussia described in the most 
contemptuous terms. 

“At length she decided upon adopting a course of 
policy similar to that which she has attempted in the 
present instance. She put herself forward as mediator 
between the contending parties, and Count Haugwitz 
was sent to the French head-quarters to negotiate in 
that character; but the victory of Austerlitz having 


‘taken place, the whole scene was changed. And what, 


then, was the conduct of Prussia? She immediately 
abandoned her character of mediator; entered into an 
alliance, offensive and defensive, with the French Em- 
peror ; and accepted as a bribe for so doing the cession 
of Hanover—a territory belonging to her friend and 
ally, England. I well remember the stream of indignant 
eloquence poured forth on that occasion by Mr. Fox, so 
characteristic of his generous and noble spirit. The 
utter selfishness and vacillation of Prussia at that period, 
professing one thing and doing another, playing the 
game of fast and loose, corresponds in principle—is in 
accordance with the conduct—which she has pursued 
throughout the whole of these negotiations. My Lords, 
I have no faith in the Prussian Government, and, if my 
noble friend should be tempted to enter into any en- 
gagement with that Power, I should be disposed to 
address him with words of caution, Hune tu Romane 
caveto.” 

When a conspicuous character quits this earthly 
scene, the newspapers are very profuse in their sum- 
mation of his merits. Probably the writers are not 
always peculiarly well qualified to judge of what they 
are so freely discussing. We are willing to take the 
estimate of Lord Lyndhurst’s eloquence from a writer 
who claims to have marked his progress for forty years, 
and who thus closes his eulogy: “A more eloquent, a 
more correct, and a more faultless speaker never ad- 
dressed the House. He was as lucid and flowing as Lord 
Derby, without any of the bitterness usually ascribed 
to the ‘ Rupert of debate.’ His voice was marvellously 
clear; his articulation was musical and melodious; and 
his taste and judgment were perfect. He was a man 
without prejudice, easily accessible, and willing to listen 
to all sides of a question. He was not a man of fancy 
or of deep feeling, and he was not a first-rate orator, 
who could alternately excite laughter and tears; but, in 
clear, logical, and lucid statements, he was unap- 
proachable, so that his exposition of his case was a 
convincing and unanswerable argument. He paid 
great attention to foreign politics, which he well un- 





* In this note, Lord Malmesbury, among other observations, compares 
the Prussian Government to the Algerines, to be cheated by whom is not 
considered any disgrace,’? 
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derstood. His speeches on France, Turkey, Poland, 
and Russia will well repay perusal. In questions of 
foreign policy he was far beyond his party, and even in 
advance of some Whigs and Liberals.” 

Another tribute, honourable in its tone, and wise in 
its discrimination, appeared in a periodical usually 
devoted to caricature and satire, but which knows how 
to adapt itself to occasions of deeper and higher feeling. 


Jonn Srinatzton Coritry, Lorp LyNpDHURsT, 
Born, May 21,1772. Died, October 12, 1863. 
Another high head bowed unto the grave, 
That bore its weight of well-nigh five-score years 
Lightly as weaker trees their honours wave, 
’Neath fifty autumns’ joys, griefs, hopes, and fears. 


He lived out the Republic of the West, 
Whose cradle with his own stood side by side; 
On manhood’s verge he stood when France from rest 
Woke Earth’s dead bones, and shook thrones far and wide. 


Long times of mighty wars he had lived through : 
He had watched wondrous growths of peaceful arte— 
All that most moulds our manners, through and through, 
Resting or moving, in our homes and marts, 


He had seen grow from thought on into seed, 
From seed to shoot, from shoot to forest-tree ; 

And through that hundred years’ great thought and deed 
Ever in vanward of the fight was he. 


A keen, cold, clear, if not deep-seeing eye, 
An eye that looked on life as most men look 
On mathematic symbols, turned away 
By no unmastered passion from the book. 
A brain in whose clear depth facts ordered lay, 
For the calm will to fetch and rank and use; 
A mood that with life’s business blended play, 
Yet never play and business would confuse. 


Not his the restless and far-reaching mind 

That from its Pisgah’s height sees promised lands ; 
So keen to mark the present, it seemed blind 

To all that lay past reach of eyes and hands, 


A. mind conservative of progress gained, 
Rather than onward urging; ranging still 
With those who stoutly the old ways maintained, 
Yielding no foot of vantage by their will. 


But years had brought him wisdom and their calm: 
The clear head still was clear, the vigorous brain 
Still wrought as potently, but like a balm 
A gentleness blent with its sternest strain. 


And at the last he stood, remote, revered, 
Upon his pinnacle of heaped-up years, 

Of petty blots and party scandals cleared, 
Grave and sedate in council with his peers. 


No living mind took in s0 wide a range 
Of life, no eye more piercing in its scan 
Gauged, from its lonely height, the scenes of change, 
Through which his secular experience ran, 
How many links break with his closing life, 
And bid us count the few gray heads that stand 
Landmarks of that half-century of strife, 
Whose hard-won conquests have enriched our land! 


Lord Lyndhurst was twice married, first to Sarah 
Brundsden, widow of Lt.-Col. Thomas, of the 1st Foot 
Guards, who fell at Waterloo in the year 1827, and in 
the second instance to Miss Goldsmith, in August, 1837. 
He had issue by both marriages; but his only sur- 
viving children are three daughters, married respect- 
ively to Mr. H. D. Selwyn, Mr. Hamilton Beckett, and 
Mr. Charles Ducane. 

It is delightful to be able to add something better 
than all the eulogy that has gone before. Lord Lynd- 
hurst died the death of the humble believer. There 
was no pride of intellect or high place in his dealings 
with his God and Saviour in his latest days. Many 
pious men were pleased to tell each other of the happy 
change, and it was publicly confirmed in the church of 





St. George’s, Hanover’ Square, by the Rev. Henry 
Howarth, B.D. the rector, who had for many years past 
been on intimate terms with his illustrious parishioner. 
On the 18th of October, the first Sabbath after his 
lordship’s death, that grandest of funeral Psalms, the 
ninetieth, most appropriately happened to be one of the 
Psalms for the day. The preacher took his text from 
the eleventh and twelfth verses: “ Who knoweth the 
power of thine anger? even according to thy fear, so 
is thy wrath. So teach us to number our days, that we 
may apply our hearts unto wisdom.” After a masterly 
analysis of the Psalm, Mr. Howarth proceeded to speak 
of the late peer :— 

“Though he held his place to the last in the fore- 
most rank of this world’s greatness, and felt his utmost 
earthly aspirations to have been more than realized, his 
sole ambition, during his latter years, was to be great in 
the sight of God. 

“The path of life in which his lot was cast is, doubt- 
less, full of peril and temptation ; if from no other cause, 
from the overwhelming labour of thought, and absorp- 
tion of time, in the weightiest secular affairs. For, al- 
though the work be great, and, if well performed, entitles 
those who are engaged in it to rank with the chief 
benefactors of mankind, yet it leaves little time for di- 
rect meditation on an unseen world, or for close reflec- 
tion on the things that belong unto their eternal peace. 
The most poignant regrets have often saddened the 
closing years ofa life so spent, albeit in great and useful 
labours : regrets for the carelessness into which such men 
found themselves betrayed, as touching the preparation 
for death and judgment. 

“But, if such regrets were felt by the distinguished pub- 
lic servant who has just been taken from our midst, they 
were more than equalled by his gratitude to God for the 
unusual prolongation of those years of retirement which 
placed it in his power to redeem the time. And faith- 
fully and diligently have those years been spent. For 
he was not one to misunderstand, or misapply, the ‘ riches 
of God’s goodness and forbearance and long-suffering ; 
as not knowing that this goodness of God ‘leadeth to 
repentance.’ —Rom. ii. 4. On the contrary, his mind was 
filled with the supreme importance of working while it 
was day. And, asthe day closed around him, so did the 
earnestness of his preparation for the night that cometh 
increase. When he had brought that wondrous intellect 
to bear exclusively upon the revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ, searching out Scriptural truth with that apprehen- 
sive quickness with which he had been used to search 
out all other truth, it was striking, indeed, to see him 
bow down before the ‘wisdom’ of the Supreme Mind 
(1 Cor. i. 24), anxious only to ‘bring every thought into 
captivity to the obedience of Christ.’—2 Cor. x. 5. 

“ And the moral process was as striking as the mental. 
The natural dispositions of a kind and loving spirit were 
exalted into living Christian graces. Wife, children, ser- 
vants, friends, all had their portion in that overflowing 
tenderness of heart; so that, when the inevitable hour 
drew nigh, he was happy in himself, and in all around 
him. ‘Happy, supremely happy!’ were among the 
latest articulate sounds that came from his dying lips. 

“ Those who loved him have the inexpressible comfort 
of reflecting that his repentance was fervent, his humility 
deep, his faith stedfast, and his hope serene. These 
are the memories which he leaves behind. 

“To add that he was ‘in perfect charity with all men, 
is only to say that ‘the selfsame Spirit’ had wrought 
in him that crowning excellence of our renovated nature 
which shall abide when faith is changed to sight, and 
hope dies in the ecstasy of enjoyment,” 
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SPECTRAL ILLUSIONS. 


UnveRr this title, physicians and physiologists include a 
number of strange appearances, the causes of which are 
still somewhat obscure and mysterious. They are per- 
fectly distinct from all those apparitions and “ ghost 
scenes” produced by mere optical deception. ‘They 
differ also from the delusions of insanity, in that the 
mind is so far sound as to be aware of the fallacy of its 
perceptions, although, in individual cases, fear, credulity, 
or superstition may lead to such spectral illusions being 
believed in and acted on, just as the delusions of insane 
persons. 

The following instances are selected chiefly from the 
works of medical men of the highest repute, so that 
there can be no doubt as to the authenticity of the facts. 

A gentleman of great mental endowments, more than 
eighty years of age, and of a spare habit, who had had 
uninterrupted health, was subject for years to almost 
daily spectral illusions. Heads and busts with shadowy 
lower members appear to have been the usual appear- 
ances. The costumes were various, and the figures 
sometimes in miniature and sometimes of the size of 
life. He saw them with almost equal distinctness in 
daylight and in darkness, and with closed or open eyes. 
He took little or no wine when these visions began to 
appear, and his abstemiousness was persevered in; but 
any increase in his usual quantity of wine caused an 
increase in the number and vivacity of his spectral 
visitors. After these visions had appeared for a con- 
siderable number of years, this gentleman had an attack 
which affected his mind, and from which he did not 
recover. 

Another gentleman, who died at the age of eighty, 
never sat down to his meals for some years before his 


death without the impression that there was a large 
party present dressed in the fashion of fifty years before. 

Dr. Dewar, of Stirling, communicated to Dr. Aber- 
crombie the case of a lady who was quite blind, but who 
never walked out without the illusion of a little red- 
cloaked old woman with a crutch, who appeared to go 


before her. In the house she was free from illusions. 

A case was communicated to Dr. Abercrombie, in which 
a gentleman in the prime of life, of sound mind, in good 
health, and engaged in business, was said to have been 
all his life curiously affected with spectral illusions. He 
could not even distinguish a friend immediately from one 
of these figures, should he meet him in the street. He 
could also bring up spectral objects at will, which might 
be either a figure or a real or imaginary scene. But he 
could not dismiss the illusion thus produced. Another 
— in his family had a similar affection in a lower 

egree. ; 

An eminent medical gentleman who had remained up 
late one evening, and who was anxious about one of his 
children, fell asleep, and had a frightful dream. A huge 
baboon was a chief figure in this dream. He awoke, 
rose up immediately, and walked to a table in the middle 
ofthe room. Close by the wall at the end of the apart- 
ment he saw the baboon distinctly, and the spectre re- 
mained for about half a minute. 

Dr. Hibbert mentions the following case. A gentle- 
man was deeply affected by the sudden death of an old 
andintimate friend. In the evening he went out alone 
to walk in a small court behind his house. As he went 
down stairs he was not thinking of his friend; but, when 
he had gone slowly about half-way across the court, the 
figure of this friend appeared quite distinctly at the op- 
posite corner of the court. The gentleman recovered 
himself, and went briskly to the spot, fixing his eyes 
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intently on the spectre. It disappeared as he drew near, 
appearing to dissolve into air. 

In the “ Christian Observer,” for 1829, we read, “An 
intimate friend of my early years, and most happy in his 
domestic arrangements, lost his wife under the most 
painful circumstances, suddenly, just after she had ap- 
parently escaped from the dangers of an untoward con- 
finement with her first child. A few weeks after this 
melancholy event, while travelling during the night on 
horseback, and in all probability thinking over his sor- 
rows, and contrasting his present cheerless prospects 
with the joys which so lately gilded the hours of his 
happy home, the form of his lost wife appeared to be 
presented to him, at a little distance in advance. He 
stopped his horse, and contemplated the vision with 
great trepidation, till in a few seconds it vanished away. 
Within a few days of this appearance, while he was sit- 
ting in his solitary parlour late at night, reading by the 
light of a shaded taper, the door, he thought, opened, 
and the form of his deceased partner entered, assured 
him of her complete happiness, and enjoined him to fol- 
low her footsteps.” Dr. Abercrombie attributes this last 
appearance to a dream, and the former one to intense 
mental emotion. 

Dr. Gregory went across the Firth of Forth to visit a 
near relation in an advanced consumption, and on his 
return he took a moderate dose of laudanum to prevent 
sea-sickness. As he was lying on a couch in the cabin, 
the figure of the lady appeared distinctly and vividly 
before him. He was unable to dismiss the vision. He 
used to mention the case of a gentleman subject to epi- 
leptic fits, which were usually preceded by the appear- 
ance of an old woman in a red cloak, who came up and 
struck him on the head with a crutch. At the moment 
of the blow he fell down in a fit. 

Dr. Abercrombie attended a lady who awoke her 
husband one night, and begged him to rise instantly, 
for she had distinctly seen a man enter the room, pass 
the foot of her bed, and go into acloset. Even after exami- 
nation, it was difficult to satisfy her that she was in error. 

Another lady repeatedly saw her father during a se- 
vere illness, although he was many hundred miles dis- 
tant. He would come to her bedside, withdraw the 
curtain, and speak to her. 

A farmer, returning from a market, thought he saw 
a very brilliant light upon the road, which he supposed 
to be our Saviour. Greatly alarmed, he galloped home, 
was seized with fever, and died in about ten days. 
Fever was prevalent in the neighbourhood, and he had 
complained of headache and languor on the morning of 
the day upon which he saw the vision. 

A lady about fifty years of age, the near relation of 
an eminent medical gentleman, returned one evening 
from a party, and went into a dark room to put aside 
some part of her dress. Here she saw the figure of 
death, with an uplifted dart in his skeleton hand. He 
aimed at her, and struck her on the left side. Fever, 
attended with symptoms of inflammation in the chest, 
seized her the same night, and her illness was a severe 
one ; but she recovered. , 

Dr. Abercrombie attended a highly intelligent friend, 
in a slight but very protracted fever, who often had an 
old and greyheaded spectral visitor of most benignant 
aspect. The same gentleman, when quite well, saw a 
female figure kneeling in the corner of the room in 
which he was sitting. 

In the following case we have the advantage of the 
narrator—a distinguished physiologist, Dr. Bostock*— 





* “ Elements of Physiology.’ By John Bostock, M.D., ¥.R.8, Vol, iii. 





p. 204, 
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himself describing his symptoms:—“I was labouring 
under a fever, attended with symptoms of general 
debility, especially of the nervous system, and with a 
severe pain of the head, which was confined to a small 
spot situated above the right temple. After having 
passed a sleepless night, and being reduced to a state of 
considerable exhaustion, I first perceived figures pre- 
senting themselves before me, which I immediately re- 
cognised as similar to those described by’Nicolai; upon 
which, as I was free from delirium, and as they were 
visible for about three days and nights, with little in- 
termission, I was able to make my observations. 

“There were two circumstances which appeared to me 
very remarkable: first, that the spectral appearances 
always followed the motion of the eyes; and, secondly, 
that the objects which were the least defined, and re- 
mained the longest visible, were such as I had no recol- 
lection of ever having previously seen. For about 
twenty-four hours I had constantly before me a human 
figure, the features and dress of which were as distinctly 
visible as that of any real existence, and of which, after 
an interval of many years, I still retain the most lively 
impression; yet neither at the time, nor since, have I 
been able to discover any person whom I had previously 
seen that resembled it. 

“ During one part of the disease, after the disappear- 
ance of this stationary phantom, I had a very singular 
and amusing imagery presented to me. It appeared as 
if a number of objects, principally human faces or 
figures, on a small scale, were placed before me, and 
gradually removed, like a succession of medallions. 
They were all of the same size, and appeared to be all 
situated at the same distance from the face. After one 
had been seen for a few minutes it became fainter, and 
. then another, which was more vivid, seemed to be laid 
on it, or substituted in its place, which, in its turn, was 
superseded by a new appearance. During all this suc- 
cession of scenery I do not recollect that, in a single 
instance, I saw any object with which I had been pre- 
viously acquainted; nor, so far as I am aware, even the 
representatives of any of those objects with which my 
mind was most occupied, presented to me. Thoy ap- 
peared to be invariably new creations, or at least new 
combinations, of which I could not trace the original 
materials. 

“ The circumstance, which I at the time considered to 
be so extraordinary, that the motion of the spectres fol- 
lowed that of the eye, has also been observed by Sir 
David Brewster, and must therefore be regarded as not 
so anomalous a fact as I, at the time, considered it to be.” 

The case of Nicolai (of Berlin), referred to by Dr. 
Bostock, was also a personal narrative with great mi- 
nuteness of detail. It is often quoted in works on 
physiology. 

It is evident that, in all these cases of spectral illu- 
sion, there was a diseased condition of the nervous 
system, sometimes perhaps of the retina only, but more 
generally ofa portion of the brain. Dr. Hibbert, in his 
“Philosophy of Apparitions,” thinks that they are 
“nothing more than morbid symptoms indicative of in- 
tense excitement of the renovated feelings of the mind.” 
But in some of the cases there was nervous depression, 
not excess of action; and the vision of new and unknown 
objects seems to prove that the part of the nervous 
system which is affected, is in a condition which it has 
never before experienced. Dr. Bostock’s case, in both 
these points, is opposed to Dr. Hibbert’s theory. 

In all the cases the mind seems to have been capable 
of being convinced of the fallacy of the perceptions, if 
not at the time aware of their being mere illusions, 





thereby distinguishing this morbid state from delirium 
or insanity when ideas are really taken for perceptions. 
These cases are also to be distinguished from “ appa- 
ritions” arising from false perceptions and disordered 
imagination, without any disease either of the brain or 
the understanding, as in the following instance. Two 
friends of Dr. Abercrombie were travelling in the High- 
lands. As they were sleeping in the same room, one of 
them awoke, and, by the light of the moon, saw a skeleton 
hanging at the head of his friend’s bed. He arose to 
examine the cause of this appearance, and found that it 


was produced by the moonbeams and the bed drapery. © 


He returned to bed and fell asleep, but, awaking again, 
the skeleton was still there. He arose to reinvestigate 
the cause of the phantom, and brought down the curtain, 
which had been thrown back, into its usual state. This 
put an end to the illusion. 

In the same class of natural, not morbid phenonema, 
must be assigned those terrible visions of material ob- 
jects which sometimes haunt the mental vision of those 
who are burdened with guilty consciences, as when a 


“murderer sees his ghastly victim. This is but the vivid 


reproduction or abiding impression of an actual percep- 
tion, although the mind may be so overwrought as at 
length to affect the brain and induce insanity. 





THE NORTH-AMERICAN BUFFALO. 

(Bison, or Bos Americanus). 
BurraLozs are found as far north as the Great Slave 
Lake (lat. 62° long. 114°) in the summer; but, as soon 
as the short summer terminates, and the severe cold 
of an American winter approaches, they gradually re- 
treat southward before it, sometimes reaching as far 
south as Cohahuila and New Mexico. To the west of 
the great lakes they are found, in the spring and mid- 
summer, in immense herds on the Saskatchewan and 
Red rivers; and the settlers on the latter river, the 
inhabitants of the Red River Settlement, regularly 
every year pack up their wives and children upon carts, 
and, followed by their dogs, start for a six weeks’ or two 
months’ camp hunt upon the buffalo range, where they 
kill and cure meat enough to last them through the 
winter, and dress the hides, either for barter or their 
own use. 

It is probable that buffaloes were never very plentiful 
upon the eastern or Atlantic coast, as it is (or rather was) 
too heavily timbered to suit them, for very little men- 
tion is made of them by the first settlers; and the fact 
of two being killed is mentioned as a remarkable cir- 
cumstance by Lawson, in his “ History of Carolina.” It is 
most likely that their wanderings have been chiefly con- 
fined to the great prairie country to the west of the 
Mississippi, as far as the Rocky Mountain range; and 
that, when they have crossed the Father of Waters to 
the east, or the great back-bone of North America to 
the west, their wanderings have been accidental, except 
very far south, where some of the passes in the Rocky 
Mountains are easy to cross; and there they have been 
found in considerable bands on both sides. 

A bull, when at its largest size and fattest condition, 
is said to weigh nearly 2000lbs.; but this, I think, is 
too high an estimate; and I doubt very much whether 
one ever was really weighed: at any rate, I never saw 
upon the great prairies any weighing machine by which 
one could be weighed, even by quarters or pieces, and 
all the estimates made have been hunters’ rough guesses. 
The length of an adult bull is about eight feet and a half, 
exclusive of the tail, which is about twenty inches ; and 
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the height at the shoulders (the highest point, on ac- 
count of the hump) is about six feet. 

The great heavy head is carried low; the eyes are 
small and bright, though the immense mass of curling 
hair which overhangs them must somewhat obscure 
their vision; however, their keen quick sense of smelling 
makes up for this defect. The horns are sharp and 
short, though very thick at their base, and set wide 
apart, as the forehead is very broad. 

The hump varies, and depends upon the condition 
of the animal; when poor, the fatty secretion seems to 
have wasted itself in lubricating the strong muscles 
attached to the spine of the last cervical and first dorsal 
vertebra, which myscles are admirably fitted to support 
the great head of the beast. 

The chest is broad and deep, and the legs short and 
strong; the hind quarters slope down from the hump, 
and have a narrow, weak appearance. The tail is a 
somewhat ridiculous-looking appendage, as it looks so 
thin and out of proportion to the rest of the animal; it is 
covered with a short fur-like hair, and has a tuft of long, 
coarse, black hair at the end. The hump, shoulders, fore- 
head, under-jaw, throat, and chest are covered with long, 
shaggy, curly hair, with a soft underlying of crisp wool 
beneath, the long outer frizzled locks being often a foot 
in length. In the winter the body and hind quarters 
are protected by a good covering of frizzly wool; but, 
when this is shed in the summer, the buffalo resembles, 
on a large scale, a shaved French poodle. In summer, 
with his coat shed, and his head and shoulders muffled 
up with long hair, a bull has a very formidable ap- 
pearance. 

The cow has a much smaller head, and is covered with 
a much shorter mane. 

In the summer the colour of the hair is dark brown 
and glossy; as it lengthens towards the winter it be- 
comes paler, and before it is shed it becomes a gingery, 
dull, yellowish brewn. ; 

The bisons are a migratory race, wandering in search 
of new pastures through more than 30° of latitude, 
seeking the young tender grass where the prairie fire 
has burnt up all the old coarse herbage; for the buffalo 
is rather a choice feeder, and prefers the young succulent 
shoots to the old wiry bents. The Indian and white 
hunters add to the natural restlessness of the buffalo. 
To the Indian the chase is only second in importance to 
the war-path, and adroitness and courage in the former 
is regarded by the tribe as a foreshadowing of the suc- 
cess the young warrior shall obtain upon the latter; and, 
next to an encounter with a grizzly bear, the buffalo 
calls into play the skill and bravery of the hunter. 

In the rutting season the bulls fight fiercely, and at 
that time are exceedingly dangerous, as they charge 
anything they see or smell. The cows and bulls live in 
separate herds the greater part of the year, though a 
large herd of cows is generally accompanied by one or 
two old bulls. .A wounded bull is a furious and vin- 
dictive antagonist; for, if not brought to the ground, he 
charges the hunter, whose horse is generally too well 
trained to be caught; for it is taught to swerve the 
moment it hears the report of its master’s firearms, or 
the twang of the warrior’s bow. 

To approach buffalo, every advantage must be taken of 
the ground and the wind, and the greatest silence is 
necessary, though, of all its senses, that of smelling is 
the most acute. Very rarely, but still sometimes, the 
ancient plan of driving the buffalo over some precipice is 
resorted to; this was, probably, much ‘practised before 
the introduction of the horse on to the American conti- 
hent; but, since that event, the more exciting “ run” 





has been substituted for the wholesale destruction of 
the “drive.” The latter was thus practised:—A spot 
upon some of the many caiions which traverse the great 
plains was selected, where the banks of the fissure were 
upon a level, so that, until close upon the brink, the 
prairie seemed level and unbroken, care being taken 
that at this spot the descent should be abrupt for a hun- 
dred feet or more. “ Buffalo chips,” the bois de vache 
of the prairies, were collected and piled up at regular 
distances of about twenty yards; these were intended 
to represent men, and were carried out in two rows from 
the caiion, the wings gradually widening as they stretched 
out on the prairie, until the extreme points were perhaps 
half a mile apart. The Indians, taking advantage of 
the straight course, which buffaloes are always known 
to take and keep, and which can scarcely be turned, 
would then partially surround a herd, and start them 
towards these “dummies.” When once the head of 
the flying herd had entered the wings, they increased 
their panic by shouts and arrow shots, till the fated 
cattle, one after another, tumbled pell-mell into the 
ravine. 

“ Running buffalo” is the most exciting sport. The 
white hunter uses a rifle; or, better still, as it is easier 
to load at full gallop, the double-barrel smooth-bore, “ 
for the bullets, after being wetted in the mouth, to make 
them stick, are easier forced down the barrels in the 
hurry-scurry of the chase; or, best of all, a large-sized 
Colt’s revolver, which has six shots, and which, when 
emptied of its six charges, can be instantly renewed by 
changing the discharged cylinder for a loaded one. 

The Indian warrior uses the bow, a short weapon, 
seldom more than two and a half feet in length, as it is 
more convenient to handle on horseback. When made of 
wood, it is strengthened by sinews glued upon the back 
of it; and with this he will send an arrow clean through 
the huge quarry, and leave it quivering in the prairie 
sod beyond. The hunters, armed according to their 
several fancies, approach the herd from to leeward, and, 
having gained as close a position ds possible, rush upon 
the frightened beasts; each, cutting out his chosen ani- 
mal, endeavours to ride along his right side and shoot 
him down, his trained horse whirling as on a pivot, to 
avoid a charge should the shot prove an ineffectual one. 
When a band of Indians are engaged in a buffalo run, 
they are followed at a distance by their squaws, who, 
when the slaughter is over, skin and cut up the game, 
each selecting her husband’s prizes by the make or 
feathering of the arrows ; for, not upon a whaling-ground 
is the floating carcase of a dead whale, with its little 
flag, “ the whift,” stuck into it, more surely regarded 
as the peculiar property of a particular whaler than is 
the dead carcase of a buffalo upon the prairie, where 
its slayer’s arrow marks its owner. In the chase, as in 
battle, the Indian always has, dragging behind his 
horse, a long rope of plaited raw hide, which is attached 
to his horse’s neck or the head-stall, and this cord can 
at need be converted intoa lasso; but the object of it is 
that, should he be thrown from his horse, he can grasp 
the rope and recover his steed and his seat. This rope 
is often called the larriette or larriat, a corruption of the 
French word l’arrét. This larriette is always of plaited 
raw hide, as the hair-rope lasso, or cabresto, or cabros, 
would, from constant dragging, become unrayvelled and 
worn, whilst the well-greased larriat slides over the 
ground little affected by the “ wear” or the damp. 

A wandering broken tribe of the Waco Indians used 
to pursue the buffalo armed with a long pole, with a 
fork at its lightest end; and across this was inserted an 
old razor, or knife-blade, made exceedingly sharp; and, 
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with this, mounted upon one of their mustangs, they 
used to run up to and hamstring the buffalo, taking 
care to sever the tendon when at its greatest tension, 
and to let it be that one upon the opposite side to 
-which their horse’s head was pointed; otherwise, if 
they made a mistake, and cut the one upon the same 
side, the buffalo, when hamstrung, would fall right in 
their horse’s track, and give both steed and rider a 
somerset. ‘The surrounding tribes regarded this style 
of hunting with great contempt; for even Indians like 
to perform their hunting exploits in sporting fashion. 

Buffalo are often stalked; but it is rather a danger- 
ous amusement, unless upon a timbered prairie; i.e. a 
prairie dotted with trees, so that the hunter can “ tree” 
should he be charged by a wounded animal. Old trap- 
pers around their camp-fires can tell of many narrow 
escapes. 

Droves of wolves accompany the buffalo herds, picking 
up the very young calves and sick or wounded stragglers ; 
but they seldom or ever venture to attack a full-grown 
animal. Instances, however, have been mentioned where 
the large and fierce great grey wolves of the north 
have, when made desperate with hunger, attacked the 
buffaloes; and it is then said that the herd forms itself 
into a circle: the weakest keep in the middle; the 
strongest are ranged on the outside, presenting to the 
enemy an impenetrable front of horns. Should a panic 
seize the herd, and they should have recourse to flight, 
numbers of the fattest or the weakest are sure to be de- 
stroyed. Farther south the wolves are not so formidable, 
and the bisons do not seem to pay much attention to 
them. As a proof of this, the Indians, who closely 
watch the habits of the animals they pursue, often ap- 
proach the buffaloes disguised in the skins of wolves; 
and, once arrived within distance, their silent arrows do 
immense execution amongst the unsuspecting brutes, 
who, as each one sinks mortally wounded to the ground, 
only fancy their comrade is going down for a roll. 

1f the risk of the chase is considerable, so is the reward; 
for the buffalo is the main dependence of the prairie In- 
dians, ‘The horns are converted into powder-horns. The 
great hide, when dressed, serves to cover the wigwam, or 
as a robe for winter wear ; to make shields with to be used 
in war—for four or five thicknesses cut out of the neck 
and glued together will turn a rifle ball; for winter 
moccasins, and for barter. The flesh is dried and smoked, 
in the Hudson’s Bay Company’s territories, and at the 
Red River Settlement, into pemmican. In New Mexico, 
and on the great plains, it is sun-dried or “jerked.” It 
is, when in good condition, well flavoured, and quite as 
juicy as well-fed beef (I prefer it to beef); the choice parts 
are the hump, tongue, and marrow-bones. The “ fleece,” 
or hump, often weighs eight pounds. 

Some American hunters have reported a feature in 
the migratory character of the buffalo not generally 
known—that the vast body of the herd is never found 
in the same district of country two seasons in succession. 
The buffaloes of North America form an immense army, 
marching in one continuous Circuit, but perhaps three- 
fourths of the entire number are found within a range 
of from two to three hundred miles. Thus, where buf- 
faloes are abundant one year, they are fewer the next, 
and fewer still the next, until the great body, having 
completed its circuit, again makes its appearance. This 
circuit is completed in about four years. Its western 
limit is the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains, and 
its eastern is bounded by a marginal outline of civiliza- 
tion, extending from the British settlements on the 
north to northern Texas on the south. 

Various estimates have been made of the numbers in 





the great herds. Lewis and Clark, the earliest pioneers 
in the great North-Western plains, speak of a scene they 
witnessed on the Upper Missouri thus: “ Such was the 
multitude, that, although the river, including an island 
over which they passed, was a mile in length, the herd 
stretched, as thick as they could swim, completely from 
one side to the other. Ifit be not impossible to estimate 


the moving multitude, we are convinced that twenty 
thousand would be no exaggerated number.” 


ADVANCE PICKETS OF THE GREAT BISON ARMY, * 


Fremont, in his overland trip to California, in 1846, 
calculated some of the herds he saw on the prairies 
to consist, not of tens, but hundreds of thousands. 

Attempts have been made to tame and domesticate 
the wild bison, by catching the calves and bringing 
them up with the common cattle, in hopes of improving 
the breed. It has not been found to answer; notwith- 
standing that they had the appearance for a time of 
having lost their wild nature, yet they have always 
grown impatient of restraint, and, by reason of their 
great strength, would break down the strongest fences. 
The calves are easily caught by cutting them off from 
the cows, and, when the herd has disappeared, the little 
things will follow willingly the hunter’s horse. The late 
Marquis of Breadalbane, however, had ia the park at 
Taymouth some half dozen of bisons, which, from all 
accounts, appeared to thrive and do as well as their wild 
brethren in the Far West. 

Before the advance of civilization the buffaloes are fast 
decreasing; still, it will probably be many years before 
they become as extinct as the dodo, and with them pro- 
bably will disappear the Indian. I might make the 
selfish remark that “they will last my time,” but I do 
not view it in that light; and I hope that both whites 
and Indians will see, before it is too late, the necessity 
there is for them to use moderation in the slaughter of 
the largest and noblest of the wild animals upon the 


American continent. 
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